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A DOLLAR WELL SPENT 


Library funds come from one or both of two sources—appropria- 
tions and income from trust funds. The main support of a library in 
most cases is derived from appropriations made by the town. The 
amount to be asked for should be determined by a budget carefully 
and prudently estimated. While it is the duty of trustees to ask for 
the amount actually needed to carry on the work of the library on 
the proper scale, it should not be forgotten that the library is but 
one of the local institutions paid for through taxation, and that the 
reasonableness of the demands made by trustees will in the end be 
measured by the efficiency and value of the service purchased. A New 
Hampshire town meeting, whatever the personal influence of a trus- 
tee, will not continue indefinitely to vote two dollars in money for a 
dollar’s worth of performance. On the other hand, if the dollar has 
been well spent and is known to have been well spent, there will be 
small difficulty in obtaining another dollar to be invested in another 
good bargain. . . The talent used produces other talents. A bigger 
money’s worth in return for present appropriations means more 
money available for future use. Increased appropriations are to be 
sought as the reward for good service, not as a remedy for bad. 


While the library money should be prudently spent, it is the duty 
of trustees to see that it is spent. Superficially considered, a balance at 
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the end of the year seems to prove good management; in fact, with 
exceptions reserved, it proves the contrary. If the money was not 
needed, it should not have been asked for; if it was needed, failure 
to use it indicates that the need still remains unsatisfied. 

—A. T. Dudley, in Bulletin of New Hampshire Public Libraries. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS MEET IN SUPERIOR 


The meeting of the Children’s Librarians’ section of the Wisconsin 
Library Association was held at the Superior Public Library on April 
27. Miss Lucile May, librarian, gave the welcoming address. Mrs. 
Hazel B. Augustine, chairman, presided. She introduced Miss Alice 
Brown, head of the children’s department in the Duluth Public Li- 
brary, who spoke on “Children’s books, old and new,” illustrated by 
old and rare children’s books from her own collection. 

At the business meeting which followed, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The chairman of the nominating 
committee, Miss Florence Hensey, read the slate of officers for the 
coming year: Chairman—Catherine T. Casey, librarian, New Rich- 
mond; Vice-Chairman—Delourise Layman, children’s librarian, Ken- 
osha; Secretary—Mrs. Mildred M. Harper, librarian, Delavan; Exec- 
utive board member—Mrs. Hazel B. Augustine. 

Mrs. Alice D. Showalter spoke of the possibility of holding a one 
day institute at the next annual meeting, possibly in Racine. Miss 
Eleanor Davis told of the appointment of Miss Elizabeth Burr to 
the staff of the Library Commission as field visitor in charge of chil- 
dren’s work. Those present were very pleased to hear of the appoint- 
ment and want her to know of our wholehearted support for any pro- 
gram she plans. Miss Davis also spoke of the children’s programs at 
the Workshops to be held again this summer. 

Miss Margaret Ann Hubbard, writer of children’s books from 
Duluth, spoke at the afternoon session on “Gathering material for 
books.” 

Following her speech a panel discussion on the topic “Improving 
children’s library service” was led by Miss Juanita Walker, children’s 
librarian at the Superior Public Library. This was participated in by 
Mrs. John Connell; Mrs. Arthur Lenroot, jr., former children’s li- 
brarian at the Superior Public Library; Sister Mary John of the 
Cathedral High school] library; Miss Charlotta Shera, instructor at 
the Cooper school; and Miss Marian Nelson and Allan Gustafson, 
Central High school students. 

Displays of the Branca Dolls and Florence Yale Lee doll furniture 
and the book displays contributed to the enjoyment of the group. 

An informa] tea brought the gathering to a close. 

—Catherine T. Casey, Secretary 
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EASY ON THE EYES 


A continuation of the list of books in readable type from the City 
Library Bulletin of Springfield, Mass., begun last month. The present 
selection is reprinted from the March, 1946 issue. 


“Among the non-fiction books in good print there is a variety of 
personal narratives and biographies including Coatsworth’s ‘Country 
Neighborhood,’ life in a small Maine community; Dahl’s ‘I Wanted 
to See,’ about a courageous woman who overcame a great handicap; 
Kimbrough’s ‘How Dear to My Heart,’ recollections of her childhood 
in Indiana. McVickers’ ‘The Queen Was in the Kitchen,’ amusing 
bouts with the servant problem; Richmond’s ‘Winter Harbor,’ life 
on an island off the Maine Coast; Harding’s ‘Lost Waltz,’ about Arch- 
duke Franz Joseph who came from an Austrian castle to live in a 
gardener’s cottage in America; Malvern’s ‘Curtain Going Up!’ the 
story of Katherine Cornell; and Parson’s ‘The Mountain,’ pleasant 
living on a mountain overlooking the Hudson. Humor is well repre- 
sented by Cerf’s ‘Try and stop me,’ a collection of anecdotes, and 
‘Coming, Major!’ by Stone and Melick, entertaining stories of antics 
in the Army. About the outdoors and sports are Jaques’ ‘Snowshoe 
Country,’ a winter in the Minnesota north woods; Teale’s ‘Dune Boy,’ 
his boyhood on a dune country farm in Indiana; Fairchild’s ‘Garden 
Islands of the Great East,’ a naturalist’s collecting trip through the 
spice islands; Stockton’s ‘The Gashouse Gang,’ the story of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 


“About the war are Brown’s ‘Many a Watchful Night,’ covering 
D-day and the events leading up to it; the War Department’s ‘Prelude 
to Invasion ;’ Mellor’s ‘Sank Same,” the work done by the Civil Air 
Patrol and Coast Guard reserves in combating submarines; and 
Thruelsen and Arnold’s ‘Mediterranean Sweep,’ aerial warfare from 
El] Alamein to Rome. 


“The American lake country is presented in Nute’s ‘Lake Superior,’ 
and Pound’s ‘Lake Ontario.’ Poetry includes Sister M. Therese’s ‘Give 
Joan a Sword,’ and Millay’s ‘Collected Lyrics.’ A varied miscellany 
are Duff’s ‘Bequest of Wings,’ one family’s pleasure with books; 
Duffus’ ‘The Valley and Its People,’ an absorbing story of the TVA; 
Field’s ‘Freedom is more than a word,’ what freedom is and how a 
good newspaper can support it; Lurton’s ‘Make the Most of Your 
Life,’ how an ordinary individual can make the most of his abilities; 
and Woodbury’s ‘The Glass Giant of Palomar,’ the making of the lens 
for the great observatory telescope at Mt. Wilson.” 
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ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
Compiled by Katherine J. Middleton, Traveling Library Department 


Religicus booklist, issued by the 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, includes Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant and Good- 
will books for adults and chil- 
dren and should prove helpful to 
librarians who need suggestions 
as to what religious books are of 
value. May be obtained free from 
the Wisconsin branch, 759 North 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 


For a stronger Congress, by P. S. 
Broughton, discusses why “no- 
body loves Congress—as it is’”— 
and what can and should be done 
about it. Public affairs pam. No. 
116, 10c from Public Affairs 
Com., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Transformagic and How to trans- 
form old furniture are two free 
pamphlets by Peter Hunt, issued 
by Du Pont de Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del., dealing with 
the fun of transforming shabby 
old furniture into gay modern 
furniture. Methods of painting 
and designs will appeal to all 
your borrowers who like to try 
their hand at renovating. 


The Aetna Insurance Company, 
670 Main St., Hartford, Conn., 
has issued a series of eight book- 
lets describing in detail the Con- 


necticut Plan for returning veter- 
ans and how it operates in cities, 
towns and villages, as well as in 
industry and business. Based on 
community mobilization, the 
Plan seems extremely practical 


and should be of as much inter- 
est in Wisconsin as in Connecti- 
cut. Each booklet describes the 
Plan as actually applied to a spe- 
cific place or industry. Titles 
are—‘This Rural Community is 
Not Worried About its 170 Vet- 
erans;’ ‘This Business is Ready 
for Its Veterans;’ ‘How Industry 
has Prepared for Its Returning 
Servicemen;’ ‘This Small Indus- 
trial Town Will See That No Vet- 
eran is Overlooked;’ ‘A Big City 
Has a Working Plan for Its Vet- 
erans;’ ‘Is Everyone in Your 
Community Ready for the Re- 
turning Veteran;’ ‘Veteran, This 
Is for You;’ ‘The Connecticut 
Plan: Community Mobilization 
for the Veteran.’ Free from 
Aetna Insurance Company. 


Careers in forestry provides in- 
formation on forestry careers 
that call for professional train- 
ing. It includes a list of schools 
of forestry, and a discussion of 
the character of forestry work 
in federal, state and private 
agencies. U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Misc. pub. No. 249. 

Other pamphlets on forestry 
as a career (obtainable from U. 
S. Forest Service) include ‘The 
Veteran and the Forest Service,’ 
‘Schools Giving Courses Leading 
to a Degree in Forestry,’ ‘Fores- 
try and Jobs.’ 


Farming in Wisconsin; informa- 
tion for veterans, gives practical 
information on such topics as the 
Kind of farming, how to get 
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started, funds required to start 
farming, agencies and organiza- 
tions to serve veterans who desire 
to farm. Free from Wis. Dept. of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Madison 2. 


Ccooking over the camp-fire will 
interest all outdoor cooks, from 
those who travel by car and cook 
where they stop, to those who 
settle down in a tent for vaca- 
tion. Free from U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 


What shall we do about immisra- 
tien, by M. R. Davie, discusses 
the arguments for and against a 
less restricted immigration pol- 
icy. Clubs should be thinking in- 
telligently about this problem 
that is going to be a major one— 
see that they have access to this 
Public affairs pam. No. 115. 10c 
from Public Affairs Committee, 
30, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 
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Professional nurses (Bul. 203, 
No. 3) and Physicians’ and den- 
tists’ assistants (Bul. 203, No. 
11) are recent occupational pam- 
phlets of the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau. 15c and 10c respective- 
ly, from Supt. of Docs. 


Facts about child health in 1946 
(Children’s Bur. pub. 294) re- 
views what has been done and 
must be done for child health by 
community, state and federal 
agencies. Call this bulletin to the 
attention of any group interested 
in child welfare. 10c from Supt. 
of Docs. 


Better buymanship, use and care 
is the title of a series of bulletins 
issued by Household Finance 
Corporation, Chicago. Each bul- 
letin takes up some one article, as 
Furniture, Furs, Kitchen utensils. 
5c each. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton. Doris M. Call, librar- 
ian at the Appleton public li- 
brary since November, 1944, has 
resigned, effective June 15. 
Margie Sornson, librarian of 
the Chippewa Falls Public Li- 
brary since Feb. 1942, has been 
appointed her successor. Mrs. 
Lilian Embrey, head cataloger 
for 17 years, also submitted her 
resignation. She is retiring. 
Helen Kuhlman will take the 
position as children’s librarian 
vacant since December when 


Miss Malnar resigned to take a 
position in Walla Walla, Wash. 
Miss Kuhlman has been assistant 
children’s librarian in the Green 
Bay Public Library. 


Succeeding Mrs. Embrey will 
be Miss Helen Elsner, Green Bay, 
a graduate of Carroll College 
and University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, and branch librar- 
ian in the Green Bay Public li- 
brary from 1942 to 1945. 


Beaver Dam. Mrs. Frank Seitzer 
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has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian. 


Beloit. Wilmer H. Baatz has been 
appointed assistant librarian of 
the Beloit College Library. A 
graduate of the University of 
Chicago Library School, he 
worked in the Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, and University of Indiana li- 
braries before entering the 
Armed services. 


Fond du Lac. Jean Dodd died 
April 27. She was a cataloger at 
the public library and a member 
of the staff for nearly a half cen- 
tury. Miss Dodd will be remem- 
bered, writes Miss Janes, as a 
wonderful story-teller who loved 
to tell stories of Lincoln to school 
children. 


Galesville. Miss Ella Kneeland 
died May 7 after a long illness. 


As a lifelong resident of Gales- 
ville Miss Kneeland contributed 
much to the community as a tal- 
ented pianist, through church 
and community activities, and as 
librarian from 1917 to 1944. 

“Into this work she put her 
very soul, continuing long after 
the strain was too much on her 
frail body. Her voluntary resig- 
nation 27 years later was accept- 
ed with regret by the library 
board. In her written resignation 
at that time she wrote these 
words, which typified her earn- 
estness in public welfare work: 
‘Looking back over those years 
which represented many hours of 
work and responsibility, I recall 
them only with pleasure. Espe- 
cially pleasant are the memories 
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of time spent with the boys and 
girls, many of whom are now 
men and women, trying to guide 
them in their choice of books so 
that reading might grow to be a 
pleasure and help them in their 
lives.’ ”’ 
—Galesville Republican 


Kenosha. Cora M. Frantz retired 
May 1 after 34 years as head li- 
brarian of the Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons library. 

As librarian she established six 
branches and several book sta- 
tions, also the Boys’ and Girls’ 
library, the only separate library 
building for boys and girls in the 
state. She also organized library 
work in the public and parochial 
schools of the city and extended 
library service to hospitals. 

Her successor is Dorothy L. 
Huth who has been head of the 
circulation department since Sep- 
tember, 1941. 


Milwaukee. Helen Griswold, 
head of the east side neighbor- 
hood library, will retire June 1 
after 35 years with the Milwau- 
kee system. 

Mr. Archie Tegtmeyer, who 
served for many years as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, 
died March 6. He will be missed 
for his community leadership and 
his tireless efforts to give Mil- 
waukee a good library. 


Reedsburg. Arlene Marshall has 
been appointed librarian. Miss 
Marshall, Univ. of Wis. Library 
School 1945, has been assistant 
children’s librarian at Sheboy- 
gan. 
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Rice Lake. Mrs. Robert Wegg, li- 
brarian since 1937, has resigned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wegg will make 
their home in Colorado. Her suc- 
cessor will be Dorothy Last, who 
is now reference librarian at 
Sheboygan. 


Sauk City. Mrs. L. Madison be- 
came librarian in March, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Henry Koenig. 


Waterloo. A special meeting of 
the library board was held to 
honor Miss Jessie Andrews upon 
her 25 years of service as li- 
brarian. 
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West Allis. Patricia Ring, a grad- 
uate of Western Reserve library 
school, became reference and cir- 
culation librarian March 1. She 
worked previously in Cuyahoga 
County Library and at the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Kathleen O’Reilly, a graduate 
of the College of St. Catherine 
library school has been West 
Branch librarian since April. 
Miss O’Reilly was previously li- 
brarian of Rockhurst College Li- 
brary in Kansas City and assist- 
ant librarian in Western Branch 
of South Bend Public Library. 





NEW BOOKS 


A Selected List Edited by 


Philosophy and Religion 


Berger, Elmer. The Jewish dilem- 
ma. 1945. 257p. Devin-Adair, 
$3. 296 


The author, a Jewish rabbi in Cleve- 
land, states the case against a national 
Jewish state in Palestine. The ultimate 
solution, as he sees it, is for Jews to 
work for freedom in a free world ev- 
erywhere. “The hopefulness of a better 
world looks to an extension of the Amer- 
ican dream. . . . And human beings of 
the Jewish faith must share that dream.” 


Harrison, Joseph B. and others, 
eds. If men want peace. 1946. 
292p. Macmillan, $2.50. 172.4 


Collected papers by members of the 
faculty of the University of Washing- 
ton, all bearing on the question of some 
form of world order. In three parts: The 
maintenance of peace; Political and hu- 
man rights; The cultural basis of world 
order. 


Mary Katharine Reely 


Liebman, Joshua Loth. Peace of 
mind. 1946. 213p. Simon & §&., 
$2.50. 137 


What psychology and religion have to 
contribute to the attainment of that 
peace of mind without which any form 
of worldly success is valueless, is ably 
presented in a book which many modern 
readers in need of a workable philoso- 
phy should find helpful. 


See Booklist 42:261 Ap. 15 ’46. 
Social Science 


Corbett, Percy E. Britain: part- 
ner for peace. 1946. 177p. Har- 
court, $2. 327-42 


“Mr. Corbett presents the thesis that 
although the United States and Russia 
are the leading powers in the world to- 
day they still need the partnership of 
Great Britain in keeping the peace as 
they needed her help in winning the 
war.”—Booklist (Ap. 15 746.) 
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Konefsky, Samuel J. Chief Jus- 
tice Stone and the Supreme 
court. 1945. 290p. Macmillan, 
$3. 3847.99 


The recent death of Chief Justice 
Stone calls attention to this book pub- 
lished last fall. Concerned largely with 
the Chief Justice’s contribution to the 
theory of judicial review, is primarily 
of interest to lawyers and students of 
constitutional law and, while it doesn’t 
fill the need for a biography, has a place 
in larger libraries. 


Smith, Ruth. White man’s burden. 
1946. 222p. Vanguard, $2. 326 


After experience teaching in two negro 
schools in the south, the author, descend- 
ant of Kansas abolitionists, comes out 
squarely for the absolute recognition of 
negro equality. Sees in the awakening of 
white leadership in the south one of the 
hopeful signs, but may arouse prejudice 
among some readers of southern sympa- 
thies. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Barbour, Thomas. A naturalist’s 
scrapbook. 1946. 218p. illus. 
Harvard, $3. 504 


Miscellaneous papers by the author of 
That vanishing Eden and A naturalist 
at large. In subject they range from the 
Harvard and Boston Natural history 
museums to early experiences in the Pa- 
cific islands. Contains less of popular 
appeal than the earlier books and is best 
suited for medium or large library pur- 
chase. 


See Booklist 42:262 Ap. 15 ’46. 


Bradley, Cliff. Building the small 
boat. 1946. 222p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.95. 623.8 


Libraries having call for material on 
the subject should find this just the 
book they are looking for. Follows every 
step of the process, with exact specifica- 
tions for boats of four types, and is 
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well supplied with diagrams and work- 
ing drawings. 


Siepman, Charles A. Radio’s sec- 
ond chance. 1946. 276p. Little, 
$2.50. 621.384 or 384.5 


A vigorous criticism of the present 
trend toward centralized direction and 
control in radio. Deplores the dependance 
of local stations on the national networks 
to the almost complete exclusion of local 
talent, as well as the amount of time 
given to commercial advertising and soap 
opera. The coming of Frequency Modu- 
lation offers radio a second chance. 


See Booklist 42:277 My. 1 ’46. 


West, Don. Broadside to the sun. 
1946. 230p. Norton, $2.75. 
630.1 


Personal narrative of the experiences 
of the author, his wife and two children 
on an isolated hill-country farm in Ar- 
kansas. Told quietly and rather on the 
side of understatement, makes undra- 
matic but satisfactory reading for those 
who like country life. 


See Booklist 42:279 My. 1 ’46. 
Literature 


Flesch, Rudolf. The art of plain 
talk. 1946. 210p. Harper, 
$2.50. 808 
Entertaining chapters, with many well 

chosen examples, on the art of writing 

simple, colloquial and easily-understood 

English. A formula for testing your own 

style of writing is appended. 


See Booklist 42:244 Ap. 1 46. 


Seven Soviet plays; with introds. 
by H. W. L. Dana. 1946. 520p. 
Macmillan, $4. 891.72 


For larger libraries. 


See Booklist 42:210 Mr. 1 ’46. 
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West, Ray B., ed. Rocky mountain 
reader. 1946. 463p. Dutton, 
$3.50. 810.8 


Another regional anthology, this time 
covering the Rocky mountain states, with 
such writers represented as Vardis Fish- 
er, Bernard De Voto, Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark, Edwin Corle, Clyde Brian 
Davis and Mildred Walker. 


History and Travel 


Campbell, Bruce D. Where the 
high winds blow. 1946. 215p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.75. 919.8 


Life among the Eskimos as experienced 
by the author in the three years from 
1934-87 when he worked for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in the Eastern Arc- 
tic. Some ten years later, fellow prison- 
ers in Germany found his stories so in- 
teresting that he was persuaded to write 
them down. This book is the result. 


Godden, Rumer. Thus far and no 
further. 1946. 196p. illus. Lit- 
tle, $3. 915.4 


Early in the war years this English 
novelist with her two young daughters 
spent a winter on a tea plantation in 
the Himalaya Mountains. There is a 
vagueness as to her reasons for being 
there and the brief sketches which re- 
cord their life have the same quality 
of indefiniteness, but for the reader who 
appreciates literary quality the book will 
have a charm. It is also a beautiful book 
in its illustrations and typography. 


Gervasi, Frank. To whom Pales- 
tine. 1946. 2138p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 956.9 


Author, who is a journalist and who 
states that he is neither a Jew nor an 
Arab, tries to present the case fairly 
for all parties concerned, Jews, Arabs 
and British. His personal convictions 
however, based on what has been ac- 
complished, favor the Jewish state. 
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Hume, Edward H. Doctors east, 
doctors west. 1946. 278p. Nor- 
ton, $3. 915.1 


Dr. Hume went to China in 1905 to 
establish the small mission hospital 
which later developed into the Yale-in- 
China medical school. The story of his 
early efforts and the gradual develop- 
ment of the project is filled with insight 
into Chinese ways and customs. Provides 
an admirable example of the way to get 
along with péople in a foreign land. 


See Booklist 42:298 My. 15 ’46. 


Hutton, Graham. Midwest at 
noon. 1946. 351p. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, $3.50. 917.7 


An Englishman who spent five years 
in the middle west during the war as 
Director of the Office of British Infor- 
mation writes of the region, its land- 
scape (which he finds beautiful), its his- 
tory, people, farms and cities and char- 
acteristic attitudes. A friendly and pleas- 
ing book. 


Ingersoll, Ralph. Top _ secret. 
1946. 3738p. maps. Harcourt, 
$2. 940.53 


The author’s account of the invasion 
of Europe in the summer of 1944 is 
frankly critical of those in high places. 
A book on which there are differences of 
opinion. 


See Booklist 42:263 Ap. 15 ’46. 


Mowry, George E. Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive 
movement. 1946. 405p. illus. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, $4. 

973.9 


“This volume is not a history of the 
progressive movement, a book which the 
author hopes to write some day. Rather 
it is an attempt to study the influence 
of the man upon the movement and the 
movement upon the man.” (Preface) In 
scope the book is limited to progressive- 
ism as a national movement and ends 
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with 1916 and the conclusion that meas- 
ured by long term results, the Roosevelt 
revolt had hurt progressive Republic- 
anism instead of helping it. Medium and 
larger libraries. 


See Booklist 42:280 My. 1 ’46. 


Preece, Harold and Kraft, Celia. 
Dew on Jordan. 1946. 22I1p. 
Dutton, $2.50. 917.5 


The two authors, who are husband and 
wife and both southern born, have in- 
vestigated some of the primitive religious 
sects which flourish in the south. Meth- 
ods of worship and conversations with 
followers are reported in chatty narra- 
tive style. Some of the practices are 
weird in the extreme, but the treatment 
is on the whole sympathetic. 


Pyle, Ernie. Last chapter. 1946. 
150p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 940.53 


Slim book containing Ernie Pyle’s last 
dispatches sent from the Pacific, with a 
selection of photographic illustrations, 
in several of which the author appears. 
As in the previous book, names of the 
men mentioned in the book are listed 
ai the end. 


See Booklist 42:296 My. 15 ’46. 


Wertenbaker, Green Peyton. San 
Antonio, city in the sun. 1946. 
292p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$3. 917.64 


A lively and entertaining addition to 
the books about cities. San Antonio has 
a colorful past and, as one of the south- 
ern cities which attract northern tourist 
trade, has a strong present-day interest 
as well. Well selected illustrations and 
good reading type add to the appeal. 


See Booklist 42:297 My. 15 746. 
Biography 


Dunn, Esther Cloudman. Pursuit 
of understanding. 1945. 229p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 921 
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The author’s autobiography as pupil 
and teacher. Something on the order of 
Mary Ellen Chase’s Goodly fellowship, 
but with less popular appeal. Would be 
good reading for teachers in training. 


See Booklist 42:225 Mr. 15 ’46. 


Forbes, Rosita. Appointment with 
destiny. 1946. 3038p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $3.75. 921 


A continuation of Gypsy in the sun 
(BULLETIN, D. ’44) covering the years 
from 1935-1945. In that time the author’s 
travels took her to India, Soviet Russia, 
Kenya colony and South Africa, and, 
after the war began, back and forth be- 
tween England, Canada and the United 
States. A combination of personal narra- 
tive and comment on affairs, illustrated 
rather oddly with a selection of domestic 
interiors. 


Fowler, Gene. A solo in tom-toms. 
1946. 390p. Viking, $3. 921 


The author of the biography of John 
Barrymore, Good night, sweet prince, 
tells here the story of his boyhood in 
Denver, covering one decade of the 19th 
century and some dozen years of the 
twentieth. Introduces a group of unusual 
characters, not the least interesting of 
them, the grandmother who brought the 
boy up. Others are well known people, 
Judge Lindsey, before whom young Gene 
once appeared on a delinquency charge, 
Paul Whiteman and his father, Buffalo 
Bill, a boyhood hero, and others. Good 
popular reading. 


See Booklist 280 My. 1 ’46. 


Kravchenko, Victor. I chose free- 
dom. 1946.. 496p. Scribner, 
$3.50. 921 


The author, a member of the Soviet 
Purchasing Agency in this country, left 
his job in the spring of 1944, utterly 
disillusioned with the Soviet regime. The 
narrative, which begins with his child- 
hood and traces his whole relationship 
with the Communist Party, shows that 
this was no sudden act. The decision had 
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been forming for some time and was ar- 
rived at with a full sense of the personal 
danger involved. A powerful indictment 
which will no doubt arouse protest. 


McWilliams, Vera. Lafcadio 
Hearn. 1946. 465p. Houghton, 
$3. 921 


Lafcadio Hearn, who made his literary 
reputation in America but who found 
his spiritual home in Japan and his only 
happiness in a Japanese marriage, is the 
subject of a biography of interest to 
readers of literary tastes. 


See Booklist 42:298 My 15 ’46. 


Thompson, Era Bell. American 
daughter. 1946. 301p. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, $3. 921 


The author is a young negro woman 
now employed as a Senior Investigator 
in the U. S. Employment Service in Chi- 
cago. She was born in Iowa and grew 
up on a farm in North Dakota and it is 
the unusualness of this background as 
well as her later adjustment to a world 
in which she had to meet discrimination 
and prejudice which makes the book a 
significant contribution to discussions of 
the negro problem. At the same time it 
is highly interesting as a human story. 


See Booklist 42:264 Ap. 15 ’46. 
Fiction 


Cockrell, Marian. Something be- 
tween. 1946. 26l1p. Harper, 
$2.50. 


Starts out to be a light and amusing- 
ly-told small town story, involving a 
dominating woman who manages affairs 
generally, and a young boy who fancies 
himself a detective, but runs into a mur- 
der midway and thereafter follows pretty 
much the usual course of the mystery 
story, with everybody but the right per- 
son suspected. 


Dreiser, Theodore. The bulwark. 
1946. 3387p. Doubleday, $2.75. 
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This story of a Quaker banker and 
his family is told with a sincerity and 
compassion unexpected in Theodore 
Dreiser. The novel is more compact, less 
wordy and ponderous than his earlier 
books, but the greater change is in the 
spirit of the book, as though the author 
had found something on which to pin a 
faith. 


See Booklist 42:247 Ap. 1 746. 


Hull, Helen. Hawk’s flight. 1946. 
280p. Coward, $2.50. 


A reflective novel, carrying through the 
stories of four modern marriages as they 
appear in retrospect to Carey Moore in 
the period of emotional collapse follow- 
ing her husband’s death. Her own course 
which had seemed so right appears in a 
different light, and the attitudes of some 
ot her friends, once condemned, are 
shown to have had justification, although 
no one of the marriages has been con- 
ventionally happy. 


Longstreth, T. Morris. Two rivers 
meet in Concord. 1946. 286p. 
Westminster Press, $2.50. 


Young Jim Minot is a fictional charac- 
ter but he works as handy man for the 
Emersons and is the intimate friend of 
Henry Thoreau, whose tastes he shares. 
There is a good plot in Jim’s personal 
relationships, aside from these literary 
associations, and the book is a good ad- 
dition to novels for the small library 
collection. 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert. Gather 
ye rosebuds. 1946. 282p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 


Living north of the Ohio river in 1910, 
Major Cameron was still an unrecon- 
structed southerner, and this is the story 
of his family, two daughters at the ro- 
mantic age, 12-year-old Hannah, his 
wife, “Miss Amy,” and their two boys. 
Love affairs and business disaster com- 
bine in a good light novel. 
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Punshon, E. R. Secrets can’t be 
kept. 1946. 228p. Macmillan, 


$2. 


English mystery pronounced somewhat 
above the average run by one of our 
readers. The same master sleuth and the 
same background appear in a later book 
by the author, There’s a reason for ev- 
erything. 


Scott, Jessie. The charity ball. 
1946. 309p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Two young girls brought up and edu- 
cated by tutors in remote mining camps, 
where their mother’s ill health and fath- 
er’s profession have kept them, are 
plunged into the confusing medley of a 
city high school for their senior year. 
An aristocratic and unloving grandmoth- 
er, with her strict standards, is of little 
help in their adjustment and they have 
to feel their own way. Delightfully told 
in the words of one of the girls and 
amusing in its lightly satirical treatment 
of the social pretensions of the “old fam- 
ily” aristocracy. 


Seifert, Elizabeth. Old Doc. 1946. 
244p. Dodd, $2.50. 


Old Doc had always said he would 
retire at 65 and, after performing a par- 
ticularly brilliant piece of surgery on his 
65th birthday, he puts his resolution into 
effect. What follows is a pleasant enough 
story, involving three happy endings to 
as many love affairs, including old Doc’s 
own; the war-time background provides 
the justification for a return to practice. 


Stewart, Catherine Pomeroy. Her 
husband’s house. 1946. 314p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


Story of an international marriage 
involving an American girl and an Ital- 
iar of the land-owning gentry class. 
Their difficulties and adjustments, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the two chil- 
dren, are presented against a background 
of Mussolini’s rise to power and the war 
up to and including Italy’s surrender. 


See Booklist 42:266 Ap. 15 746. 
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Welty, Eudora. Delta wedding. 
1946. 247p. Harcourt, $2.75. 


There is little plot but a great deal of 
atmosphere and good characterization in 
this southern novel. Most of the action 
is seen through the eyes of a nine-year- 
old girl who comes to spend the week 
before the wedding with her extensive 
relationship on their Mississippi planta- 
tion. May be for special readers. 


See Booklist 42:587 My. 1 746. 


Wilder, Margaret Buell. Hurry 
up and wait. 1946. 264p. Whit- 
tlesey House, $2.50. 

The experiences of the author and her 
family in Hollywood during the filming 
of her book, Since you went away, are 
amusingly related. Good easy-on-the-eyes 
print. 


Children and Young People 


Belpre, Pura. The tiger and the 
rabbit. 1946. 119p. Houghton, 
$1.75. 398 


Folk tales from Puerto Rico retold as 
the author heard them as a child. Good 
material for the story teller. 


See Booklist 42:249 Ap. 1 ’46. 


Bleecker, Mary Noel. Big music; 
or Twenty merry tales to tell. 
1946. 258p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 


A selection of humorous tales to add 
to the story telling collection. 


See Booklist 42:249 Ap. 1 ’46. 


Cavanna, Betty. Going on sixteen. 
1946. 217p. Westminster Press, 


$2. 


Of particular interest to the lover of 
dogs, since Julie’s greatest interest, aside 
from her ability to draw, is a magnifi- 
cent collie, this story is a perfect picture 
of the self-conscious teen-age girl in her 
high school relationships. A Junior Guild 
book for older girls. 
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Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. 

Where the redbird flies; stories 

. from the southeastern states. 
1946. 277p. Dutton, $2.75. 

Fiction or 808.3 


This is the second volume of Our states 
in story. The first, Yankee yarns, 
stories of the northeastern states, was 
noted in the BULLETIN for July, ’44. The 
stories are compiled from printed sources 
and, in the present volume, include works 
by such writers as Elsie Singmaster, 
Hubert Skidmore, Elizabeth Janet Gray, 
Rose B. Knox, May McNeer and Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings. Suited to upper 
grade and junior high reading. 


Huff, Darrell. The dog that came 
true. 1946. 59p. illus. Whittle- 
sey House, bds., $1.25. 


Another variation on the boy-who- 
wanted-a-dog theme. William not only 
wanted a dog, he wanted one so badly 
that he began imagining that he already 
had him, even to the extent of buying 
a collar and license. And when the dog 
comes true, he turns out to be almost 
exactly the one William had imagined. 
Good large print and appealing pictures. 


Kunhardt, Dorothy. Once there 
was a little boy. 1946. 66p. il- 
lus. Viking, $2.50. 232.9 


Children love to listen to stories about 
themselves, and in this book Mary, his 
mother, is telling the little five year old 
Jesus about some of the simple adven- 
tures in which he had had a part, sav- 
ing for last the night of his birth. The 
pictures by Helen Sewell are in soft 
pastel shades and the whole make-up 
is in keeping. 


Lang, Andrew, ed. Arabian 


nights. new ed. 1946. 303p. 
Longmans, $2. 398 


An attractive new edition with illus- 
trations by Vera Bock. Entirely reprint- 
ed from new plates, with excellent typog- 
raphy and binding. 
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Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. 
The story behind great medical 
discoveries. 1946. 242p. Mc- 
Bride, $2. 610 


Popularized accounts of some of the 
discoveries by which medical science has 
been advanced. Was the March Junior 
Guild selection for older girls. 


See Booklist 42:152 Ja. 1 ’46. 


Schneider, Herman and Nina. 
Let’s find out; a first picture 
science book. 1946. 38p. W. R. 
Scott, bds., $1.25. 


A most admirable first book in science. 
Gives directions for simple experiments 
which can be tried out at home with 
everyday household objects and, as a 
follow-up, shows how the principle in- 
volved in each has made possible some 
of our most notable inventions. For 
children of almost any age from first 
grade up. 


Van Rosen, Rosa. The baker’s 
dozen. 1946. [31lp.] illus. Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 


The ill-luck that followed when Baker 
Van Amsterdam of Albany refused to 
give an old woman more than 12 cookies 
to the dozen led to the practice which 
made 13 the standard baker’s dozen for 
a long time.to come—down to these pro- 
saic days when the trade has reverted 
to the old niggardly custom. The idea 
is over-elaborated—but makes an at- 
tractive over-size picture book. 


See Booklist 42:249 Ap. 1 ’46. 


Walsh, Mary. The Mullingar heif- 
er. 1946 [61p.] illus. Knopf, 
$1.50. 


A wistful half-fairy tale told with an 
Irish lilt but without any imitation Irish 
spelling by way of dialect. The over- 
sensitive may find it a sad story, al- 
though its introduction of the theme of 
death is delicately as well as beautifully 
done. 


See Booklist 42:267 Ap. 15 ’46. 
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Weil, Ann. The very first day. 
1946. [32p.] illus. Appleton, 
$1.50. 


A very nice little book about a little 
boy who already had six names, (Bob, 
Robbie and Robin were some of them) 
and who learned on that first day in 
kindergarten that he had still another 
one—Robert. To be read aloud to young- 
er children. 


Weil, Ann. Animal families. 1946. 
[28p.] illus. Greenberg, $1.50. 


Animals presented in groups of three, 
parents and baby, with simple informa- 
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tive text. A full-page colored illustration 
and small inset drawings accompany 
each group. After the many fantastic 
distortions of the animal kingdom these 
natural and recognizable pictures are 
welcome. 


Weston, Christine. Bhimsa, the 
dancing bear. 1945. 120p. illus. 
Scribner, $2. 

This story of the adventures of two 
boys and a dancing bear in India has an 
authentic background, for its author, 
who wrote the adult novel Indigo, has 
known the country since childhood. 


See Booklist 42:120 Ja. 1’ 46. 


NOTE ON THE LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS 
Of recent additions, New house in the forest is acceptable but commonplace; The 
shy little kitten, otherwise attractive, is spoiled by the inclusion of one frightening 
picture of a snake; The taxi that hurried sets a bad example for future auto driv- 
ers. Why not re-order some of the good older titles which are now coming back 
into print, such as Bedtime stories, Animals of Farmer Jones, Little red hen, Nurs- 


ery songs, Three Little kittens. 
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ALMERE SCOTT 
1877-1946 


To the library group assembled at the Green Lake Workshop as 
well as to all other librarians of the state the news of the death of 
Almere Scott which came on June 5 brought a sense of deep personal 
loss. For there are few in library service in the state whose lives have 
not in some way been touched by her manifold activities and services. 
She had been in ill health for a year, and had but recently returned 
to her home in Madison after a winter in California, with high hopes 
of returning shortly to her position as Director of the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion of the University Extension Division, 
from which she had been granted a leave of absence. 

Almere Scott was born in Appleton, May 27, 1877. She attended 
Ryan high school there and the Milwaukee State Teachers’ college 
before enrolling at the University. Following her graduation from 
Wisconsin, she taught at West Bend and Appleton, and in 1908 was 
named assistant to Frank A. Hutchins, chief founder of the depart- 
ment of debating and public discussion in the then newly organized 
university extension division. On Mr. Hutchins’ death in 1914, she 
became director. 

“Miss Scott held memberships in a large number of local, state and 
national organizations of educational and civic character, and had 
been an officer in many of them. Among her affiliations were the 
Madison Woman’s Club and the state federation (library department 
chairman) ; Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin (secretary) ; 
Wisconsin Education association; American Association of University 
Women; Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers (library exten- 
sion chairman); Wisconsin Federation of Music clubs (library ex- 
tension chairman) ; National Council on State Legislation; League of 
Women Voters, local, state and national; the local and state Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s clubs (education chairman). 

“Miss Scott was librarian of the state high school “lyceum” associ- 
ation—first statewide forensic organization in Wisconsin, which was 
reorganized in 1926 as the Wisconsin High School Forensic associa- 
tion. She served this organization as secretary, in the University Ex- 
tension Division, ever since. Her contributions to high school forensics 
won national recognition. In 1942 the Wisconsin chapters presented 
her with honorary membership in and the gold key of the National 
Forensic League—20th award of the kind and the third conferred in 
Wisconsin. 

“For her leadership activities and ‘continuous service for the state’ 
in distinctive ways, Miss Scott was given the annual Theodore You- 
mans award in 1941 by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s clubs. 
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She turned the award of $100 over to a project in her department for 
statewide use. In 1941 she was one of three Madison women edu- 
cators elected to life membership in the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. In 1942 she was given recognition at a banquet 
for 35 years of service to rural areas.”—Capital Times. 

Those who attended the Workshop at Camp Manitou in 1944 will 
recall her serene presence there. She was a familiar figure at state 
meetings of the Wisconsin Library Association. In countless little 
ways she will be missed by those who came in contact with her and 
were served by her department, but she will not be forgotten. The 
work that she established will go on, her living memorial. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, October 10-12 


LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


Camp Galilee, near Mellen, Ashland County 
August 4-9 








